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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE LOST ONE FOUND. 
[Concluded.} 

Ever assiduous in his studies, Charles gained the 
esteem of his preceptors, and many of his fellow 
pupils ; which excited the feelings of envy in those 
whom he outstripped, and who were too fond of 
luxury and ease to make the least exertion. View- 
ing Charles beloved by so many, and ever diligent 
to improve, they formed .a scheme to blast forever 
his reputation and exemplary character. It was 
now three years since Charles left the roof of Mr. 
Wilder ; and one day being necessarily detained, the 
tutor cautioned the students from venturing near 
the orchard of Mr. Edwards, as he had lost much 
fruit of late, and would be likely to suspect them as 
the offenders. ‘‘ Now,” thought the enemies of 
Charles, “* here’s a fine chance for us to humble 
his selfimportance.” They kept secret what the 
preceptor said, and devised an infamous scheme for 
their unoffending associate, and for a few weeks 
they pretended to be his ardent friends. 

One evening a man with whom Charles was un- 
acquainted, met him and informed him that a cer- 

‘tain person who was quite unwell wished to see 
him that night. Always foremost to minister com- 
fort to the sick and the afflicted, Wilder.entered 
the sick man’s chamber. The man pretended to 
bein intense agony, while Charles continued be- 
side his bed, exerting himself to mitigate his suf- 
ferings, till near twelve o'clock, when he requested 
Charles to enter his garden and gather a little fruit, 
which he thought would greatly strengthen him, as 
he had eaten nothing all theday. Charles instant- 
ly ran to pick the fruit. While in the very act he 
was caught by a stout person, who dragged him in- 
to the house and secured him; crying, “ I’ve 
caught the rogue at last, I’ve caught the rogue.” 
This apparent illness was all pretence; and the 
whole was a deep-laid plot of Wilder’s associates 
to ruin his unquestioned character. 

The morning broke ; and it was soon rumored 
abroad that Mr. Edwards had at last caught the 
bold and ever daring thief, who had long ravished 
the neighboring orchards, fearless and undetected ; 
aud all but the plotters were astonished, when 
Charles Wilder was reported as the hardened and 
aoblushing criminal. Can it be so? faultered on 
every tongue, when their own eyes saw him ia 
custody. ‘ 

“ Ah! Charles,” remarked his teacher, “I once 

thought you possessed a character unblemished ; 
but now I find you were a wolf in sheep’s clothing. 
As such you might have known it was impossible 
to remain long secure. You must now suffer the pe- 
nalty of the law, and I beg you to make no resis- 
tance. Atonce candidly confess your guilt, not 
only confess to man, but to God. ‘‘ Tam innocent, 
sir,” said Charles, wiping away the tears that pro- 
fusely flowed, ‘I am innocent. Go to the sick 
man in your house and he will explain it.” 
_“‘O, abominable! what a desperate villain and 
liar,” rejoined a by-stander, “ No person is sick 
ei was in Mr. Jameson’s.house this morn- 
ing?” 

“Iv’s of no use, Charles, to try to clear yourself 
by falshood,” said his teacher, “ it is impossible for 
you to-escape unpunished.” 

Charles could say no more. Verysoon an officer 
was leading him to the jail, amidst the crowd who 
had gathered to see the culprit. ‘“ What bold 
rascal he is”—‘‘ He deserves to be strung up by 
the neck"—“T knew all his see&‘ng goodness 








would turn out so at last’’—‘* Death is too good for 
him;” exclaimed those, who passed by. But, like his 
Divine Master, he bore their taunts, and jeers, and 
scoffs, till he was safely lodged in jail. 

When the day of trial came, Charles related all 
the circumstances which led to his detection—but 
nosick man had been in the house, and without wait- 
ing farther evidence, he was condemned to hard labor 
for a number of years. But Charles ac one Friend, 
although others had forsaken him, who “ sticketh 
closer than a brother’—who was able to give him 
strength to bear all his afflictions, and at any time 
make his enemies bow down before him. 

One year had nearly expired since Charles was 
condemned, when one of his former class-mates, 
who had been the ring-leader of the wicked plot, 
was taken sick ; and his life being despaired of, he 
confessed the whole malignant scheme, the conse- 
quence was, Charles was liberated and taken back 
to his studies, and was more respected and beloved 
by his tutors and his friends, while the guilty 
wretches were expelled, and looked upon by their 
former friends with disgust. 

By intense application and industry, Charles was 
soon prepared to enter on his ministerial labors. 
And in the very neighborhood, through which an 
officer had conducted him to prison, he made his 
first appearance in the pulpit. The house was un- 
commonly full, and his discourse was delivered in 
a solemn and impressive manner. It appeared to 
come from the heart and reach the heart of those 
who had long slept in careless indifference. 

Charles then directed his course to where his 
dear friends had died; in a day or two he was 
welcomed into the house of his guardian, where he 
received a part of his fortune, while the remainder 
he put for security in Mr. Mason’s hands. Charles 
visited the tomb of Mr. and Mrs. Wilder and shed 
tears on the monumental marble, and then bade 
adieu to Old England. In afew weeks he landed 
on the shores of America. 

Charles’s first object on landing was, to find his 
aunt and father. The village which he left, was 
now a large town. He sought and inquired, but no 
one knew them. After along and fruitless inquir- 
ry, he gave up the search. 

A meeting house had lately been erected in the 
town, but the congregation were unable to support 
a permanent preacher. Charles engaged to supply 
the pulpit ‘‘ without money and without price,” for 
he had syfficient to support him through life, and 
his sole object was to be the instrument of doing 
good, thereby glorifying his Father in heaven. He 
now received ordination, and the Rev. Charles 


Wilder became a settled minister in the place of. 


his early residence. One year ofhis ministry passed, 
and many were added unto the Lord. The an- 
niversary discourse had been pronounced with more 
than common energy, and entered with impres- 
siveness into every hearer’s heart. He consoled 
the afflicted Christian, aroused the hyprocrite in 
Zion ; and thundered the terrors of the law to the 
impenitent. At the close of worship, Mr. Wilder 
observed a little boy waiting in the aisle. When 
he came from the pulpit, the child accosted him ; 
“Ma is very sick,” said he, “‘ and she wants to 
know if you will be kind enough to call and see 
her to-night.” ‘Certainly, my little child,” said 
he ; “how long has your mother been unwell ?” 
“Ever since last Monday, sir.” 

That night Mr. Wilder called upon Mrs. Beeman, 
and found her in a weak state. Beside her bed 
sat the little boy and his sister ; they were reading to 
their mother from the word of God, They ceased 
when their pastor entered ; he conversed with Mrs. 
B. on the state of religion in her soul; and to all 


his questions she answered with uncommon readi- 
ness, like one who had been nostranger tosorrow,and 
yet who had enjoyed in a great measure the pres- 
ence ofa Saviour. Mr. Wilder then took the Bi- 
ble from the child’s hands, and from the chapter 
where they had been reading, asked him a few 
questions, all of which he correctly answered ; 
which indicated that he had often been taught the 
precepts of the word ofGod. ‘ Howold are you?” 
inquired Mr. W. taking him on his knee. “I am 
six years old, sir,” said the child. ‘* And what is 
your name?” “My name is Charles Benson 
Beeman.” ‘ You are a dear boy for a namesake.” 
“Ah!” said his mother, ‘that child always puts 
me in mind of a nephew I once had for whom he 
isnamed. He is the very picture of him; and I 
believe if he were now alive, and present, I should 
know him, although, it is nearly eighteen years 
since he died.” ‘Indeed! exclaimed Mr. W. 
in astonishment, “I am your nephew—it was I 
whom you lost so long ago.” ‘‘ My dear Charles,” 
said she, ‘‘ how can it be !—but yes, it is the same ; 
those eyes, those features, all the same?’ This 
unexpected scene was overpowering to Mrs. B. and 
it was some time before she revived. Mr. B. fell 
upon his knees, andthe two children kneeled beside 
him, while he in a pathetic manner addresed the 
Most High God, from the abundance of a full heart. 
He arose, and the goodness of the Lord to them 
was the topic of their conversation for upwards of 
an hour. The children listened with attention and 
wonder. Mrs. Beeman had sat under the ministry 
of her young pastor for a twelvemonth ;: but sup- 
posing her nephew was beneath the waves, she had 
not conceived the thought of seeing him in the 
sacred desk and bearing another name. He now 
gave her an account of himself; and she related 
that his father died in a neighboring town, a few 
years after Charles disappeared ; that she had been 
married to Mr. Beeman, now deceased, by whom 
she had two children. ‘Bat how came your hat 
in the river?” inquired Mrs. B. ‘I lost it over- 
board the day we sailed,” said Mr. W. 

Mrs. Beeman was in rather indigent circum- 
stances; but she was now raised from poverty by 
the hand of her nephew. ‘When his parish heard 
that Mr. W. was the nephew of Mrs. Beeman, they 
all rejoiced ; fur many remembered the time when 
he disappeared. He now changed his place of resi- 
dence to the house of his aunt and got legal per- 
mission to resume his orginal name. of Benson. 
This was a happy church; no discord was among 
her members, and each helped his neighbor, and 
symphatised in his afflictions. Little Charles was 
a great favorite of Mr, Benson, who used his en- 
deavouis to instruct him in the knowledge of the 
Lord, and secure for him an inheritance among 
those who are sanctified. D. C. C. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 


“© Come ye children, hearken unto me; I will teach you the fear 
of the Lord.””»——Psalm 34. 11. 


Here is atext for you. Come, ye children, hear- 
ken—but who is it that calls upon you? It is Da- 
vid. He had become weary of calling upon grown 
people. They loved their farms and their merchan- 


dize so well, they would not hear him. He turns 
away from such heardened sinners, saying, “‘ they 
are joined to their idols, let them alone,” and look- 
ing upon the young, who have not yet been 
drawn into the whirlpool of worldly cares, he says, 
(harken, children, he speaks to you) he says, “‘ Come 








ye children, hearken unto me ; I will teach you the 
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fear of the Lord.” .Sume boy feels, if he does not 
say, ‘‘ why should I hearken? it is nobody but Da- 
vid who speaks.” My child, it is Jesus Christ 
who speaks—he speaks through David. It is he 
who took little children in his arms,—it is he who 
speaks. Will you refuse attention when the Sa- 
viour says  hearken unto me?” When your pa- 
rents sit down by your side to tell you some inter- 
esting story, and say ‘come children,” are you 
not attentive? but @ greater than your parents is 
here. When your minister comes to see you, and 
says “Come children, I want to talk to you about 
Jesus Christ,” you would not refuse to hear; but 
a greater than your minister is here, and will you 
not hear the Saviour of sinners when he speaks? 

But why does the Psalmist call upon children to 
harken unto him? what would he say to them. “I 
will teach you.” You respect and love your Sab- 
bath School teachers, because they are willing to 
deny themselves and devote a portion of the holy 
Sabbath to your good; and you respect them in 
proportion to the anxiety they manifest for your 
eternal interest. Here, the king, the sweet 

salmist of Israel offers to become yuur teacher. 
Te says, “‘ come ye children, hearken unto me, I 
will teach you.” He who moved the heart of Da- 
vid, and caused him look upon children with such 
concern that he could not refrain from crying out 
‘come hearken unto me,” he is willing to come 
down from heaven to be your teacher. Eighteen 
hundred years ago he did come down, and took up- 
on him the form of a servant—He went about 
teaching and doing good, and took little children in 
his arms and blessed them; and now he will send 
his spirit to teach all, be they ever so young, who 
are willing to be taught. Children, do you desire 
such a teacher? The Lord Jesus Christ! will he 
condescend to teach litle children? Yes, he says 
“ come, ye children, hearken unto me ; I will teach 
you.” But what would he teach us? ‘The Psalmist, 
as he looked around and saw a great number of 
children, intent upon their amusements, forgetting 
the commandments of their Maker, indulging in 
anger, setting up for themselves, and boasting as 
if there were none above them, acting out their 
selfish dispositions ; he pitied them, for he knew, 
if they did not turn from their evil ways they 
would be lost; he called after them as if he felt 
their danger, ‘ hearken unto me: I will teach you 
the fear of the Lord.” 

Why should you be taught the fear of the Lord ? 
Because ‘the fear of the Lord prolongeth days,” 
Because “ the fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” Because ‘‘ blessed is the man that feareth 
the Lord.” Because he is able to “ cast both sou! 
and body into hell.” The fear of the Lord is the 
first thing for children to learn, and the first of 
teachers kindly offers to engage in the service. 
Those who love their parents, fear to disobey their 
commands ; and those who love the Lord, fgar to 
disobey him. Not because they hate his laws and 
his authority, but because they love to have him 
reign over them and dispose of them according to 
his: good will and pleasure. When children have 
learned the fear of the Lord, they have learned the 
Jirst, the great lesson, The lesson which wicked 
men, persisting in their wickedness, never learn ; 
the lesson which lost spirits never will learn. 
They may fear the dreadful punishment which is 
coming upon them, but they never will have that 
‘fear ofthe Lard which is the beginning of wisdom.” 
Children, you must begin to be wise, you must be- 
gin to fear the Lord in this world, or you never 
will. You n st hear and obey the voice of him 
who says to you, ‘‘ Come, ye children hearken unto 
me: I willteach you the fear of the Lord”—you 
must do it now; for soon it will be too late. S. D. 
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From the Children’s Magazine. 
THE LITTLE GLUTTON. 

Helen had long been anxious to pay a visit to 
her little friend Sophia ; her mother at length con- 
sented to her goigg, though with some reluctance, 
as she did not think the acquaintance would be pro- 





fitable.. The weather was fine and the walking 
good: Helen tripped lightly along, attended by a 


servant, and in half an hour arrived at her friend’s| 


clear, intelligent and sparkling, and her whole face 
animated and blooming with healthful exercise. 


—_—— 


“Sophia, my dear,” said she, ‘Fam afraid you 


kouse. Sophia, who had secn her some distance are not well! have you been running too much? 


off, ran out to welcome her, brought her into the | You look pale,’—‘t Mamma,” said Miss = 


it is 


parlour where her amma and sister were sitting,| only in contrast with Helen, that she looks badly 
and with great affection, expressed her pleasure at| She always seems unwell at tea-time, and I do not 
seeing her. After talking a little while, some cake! wonder at it, when she does nothing but eat all 
and fruit were brought in, although it was early in} day.”—** Why, my dear, how you complain of So. 
the afternoon, and Llelen was pressed to partake of} phia’s eating too much! She must eat; it is good 


them. 
customed to eat any thing between dinner and tea. 


‘Oh, my !” said Sophia, “* how strange! Why, I) 


eat whenever 1 want to! I always want cakes or 
something after dinner.” Helen smiled, and repli- 


ed, “‘ Mamma always gives me something to do of | 


an afternoon, and when it is clear she takes me out 
to walk, so that I never think of eating until tea- 
time ; and then I am really hungry.””—*‘‘ Oh,” said 
Sophia, ‘‘ I could not wait so long! Besides, I never 
have any thing to do in the afternoon; if I had, 
perhaps [ would not think about eating either.” 
Her eldest sister observed, ‘‘ I wish Sophia would 
think less about food and nice things; she often 
makes herself sick by eating so much; and does not 
look fresh and healthy as Helen does, besides never 
being industrious and active.” 

A young lady, who was spending the afternoon at 
Mrs. L.’s, seemed to be quite shocked at Sophia’s 
voracity, and made some remarks about the supe- 
riority of temperate habits over such indulgence of 
the appetite. ‘* The mind,” said she, “ is never re- 
fined and elevated, while the body claims so much 
attention, and the palate is so constantly gratified. 
I have always observed that those persons who are 
the most particular in their food, and think a great 
deal about eating, have the most ordinary, and fre- 
quently, lov minds. It is impossible it should be 
otherwise: for the mind and body are directly op- 
posite in their natures, and when we wish to im- 
prove and exalt the former, we must be content to 
do no more than satisfy the real wants of the latter.” 

Helen was much pleased to hear this young lady 
speak so sensibly, and thought to herself that she 
would try to profit by her remarks; but her atten- 
tion was soon drawn to Sophia, who, having eaten 
the greater part of the cake, had now taken a very 
large apple, and was beginning to cut it, when her 
sister requested her to put it back, saying that she 
had eaten too much already, and would certainly 
be sick if she took any fruit. Sophia resisted, and 
at length began to cry ; upon which her mother 
looked up, to see what was the matter. ‘ Oh, my 
dear,’’ said she, ‘do let the child have the apple! 
I love to see children enjoy what they eat, and fruit 
of all things isthe most harmless.” Sophia took it 
with great sullenness, and soon finished it. 

After the things were removed, Helen proposed 
walking out. Sophie Janguidly assented. ‘They 
strolled into the lawn, which was large and beauti- 
fully covered with grass. ‘ Now,” sdid Helen, 
“we can have a fine view! It is delightful to have 
some one to play with me, for at home I always 
have to run by myself. Let us see which will get 
to that tree first; will you, Sophia :’’—‘‘I do not 
feel like running, Helen, 1 have such a headache; 
let us go into the orchard and get some apples.” — 
‘* Oh, Sophie,-do you want more fruit, when you 
have just been eating-so much? Try to run, I do 
not believe it will make your head ache more!” 

So they Set off—but Sophia was so oppressed 
with the great quantity of food she had eaten dur- 
ing the day, that before she had gone ten steps she 
stopped, saying her head ached so much, and she 
feltso weak, that she could go no farther. Helen, 
however, scarcely heard her ; for, being very light 
and active, she had almost reached the tree. She 
soon found that Sophia was not able to run, so she 
called to her a finespaniel that had followed them in- 
to the lawn,& had a great deal of amusement in play- 
ing about with him, until they were called in to tea. 

Mrs. L., soon remarked the great difference in the 
looks of the two children. Sophia's eyes were 


heavy and void of all expression; her cheeks pale, 
and her whole figure overgrown and clumsy : while 
Helen was of a light and delicate person, her eyes 


She declined, saying that she was not ac-| for her. 


Here, love, take your coffee, and eat some 
toast, perhaps you will feel better.” Sophia, badly 
as she felt, fully obeyed her mistaken mother. 

When Helen returned home, ‘*Oh, mamma,” 
said she, ‘‘ how glad Iam that you have always 
taught me to pay more attention to the improve. 
ment of my mind than to the indulgence of my ap. 
petite !”—‘* Why, my love ?”—* Because, mamma, 
I have seen to-day how dréadful it.is to be too fond 
of eating .Poor Sophia could neither talk nor play; 
she seemed sick all the time, and did nothing 
but eat ; so, when she had finished her supper, she 
was so much worse that she had to. be carried to 
bed; and I thought how much happier she would 
be, if she loved reading as much as she loved eq. 
ing.” 

** You now see, my dear,” replied her mother, 
“that I was right in telling you, that you would 
not find the acquaintance a very pleasant one. Bui 
1 hope it will prove a lasting lesson to you, Helen, 
to think no more of your body than will enable you 
to preserve your health ; and that will be one great 
means of retaining your mind pure and elevated, 
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From the Sabbath School Herald. 
HARRIET TALLMADGE. 


Harriet Tallmadge entered the Sabbath school in 
East-Haven, at its commencement in April 1826, 
being about twelve years of age. From her first 
entrance into the school she appeared to take a 
deep interest in its exercises, and was much en- 
gaged to improve its privileges; and the writer of 
this article we!l remembers a conversation with her, 
soon after the opening of the school, which, though 
she she was not then in a state of religious enquiry, 
showed a thoughtfulness on the subject of religion, 
and a sense of her need of personal piety, not often 
found in children of her age. But though interes- 
ing she wasliving ‘‘ without God and without hope.” 
Christ had as yet, in her view, no form or comii- 
ness. 

During a season of peculiar attention to religion 
in the village, in February and March 1828, Har- 
riet became deeply impressed with a sense of her 
sins; and after a season of painful conviction, be- 
came a hopeful subject of divine grace. Her na- 
turally ardent disposition now manifested itself*in 
the new pursuits which engaged her mind and 
heart. She was forward, active and zealous, among 
her young companions, in manifesting her attach- 
ment to the cause of Christ, and her deep interest 
inthe welfare of souls. Nor-was her zeal short 
lived, like that of many whose riper years ought to 
furnish an example of stability and purpose of heart 
in cleaving to the Lord. Her religion was not 
that transient flash which disappears with the ex- 
citement of the moment. It was the pure and 
steady flame of love that burned within. Kindled 
before the alter of heaven, it enlightened and cheer- 
ed the remaining year and nine months of her life 
on earth; and now burns, we trust, with a brigh- 
ter, holier flame before the throne of God. Not 
that she always possessed the same glow of feeling 
which the young convert often enjoys ; but she al- 
ways appeared much interested in the subject of 
religion, and {found much enjoyment in religious 
meetings and convetsation. ‘The Saviour was her 
friend, and the name of Jesus was precious to her 
soul. 

But Harriet did not liveon mere frames of mind, 
and excited feeling. She loved the bible, and she 
loved to pray. When she became pious she had 
no bible which she could call her own, but at her 
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earnest request one was presented to her, and it is 
believed she read it with far more pleasure and sat- 
jsfaction, than other young persons do the bewitch- 
ing tales of a novel. Her knowledge of the scrip- 
ures was Soon manifested in a spiritual petception 
of the truth, which was particularly noticed and 
epoken of by her teacher. Besides her morning 
and evening devotions, she was accustomed daily, 
before she went to school and again on her return, 
to retire for secret prayer; and in the little cir- 
cles of social prayer with*her pious companions, 
in which she took great delight, she was always 
ready to take the part in those exercises which de- 
yolved on her. So forward was she in this, that a 
friend who feared that truce humility might be want- 
ing in her, and that she might mistake the true state 
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for aurselves, while we think of her whom we lov- 
ed so well, and remember those traits of Christian 
character which endeared her to our hearts. But 
we “ mourn not as those who have no hope ;” for 
them “which sleep in Jesus, will God bring with 
him ;” and we shall see her again. 

This blessed thought makes the joys of earth fade 
away from our sight, and draws out our hearts in 
longing desires for the day when we too shall leave 
this world of sin, shall join our departed Christian 
friends before the throne of God, and unite in the 
anthem of the redeemed, “ unto him that loved us, 
and washed us from our sins in his own blood, and 
hath made us kings and priests unto God and his 
Father ; to um be glory and dominion forever and 
ever.” ¥. 











ofher heart in her ardent feelings, took occasion re- 





peatedly to warn her of the danger of self-decep- 
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tion ; but'he was gratified to find her fully conscious 
ofpessessing-a deceitful heart, and with every ap- 
rance of true humility, professing the simcerity 
of her determination to press on in her Christian 
urse. 
“she made a public profession of religion and uni- 
ted with the church of the United Society in New- 
flaven in July 1828. Her walk and conversation 
was consistent with her high calling, and a reproof 
tosome of her companions who (in appearance at 
lenst) after a season turned back tothe world. She 
was peculiarly careful not to give occasion to the re- 
proaches of those around her, who watched for the) 
halting of Christians, and spread enticements in the 
way of the young, to draw them into conformity 
with the world. She was once deeply grieved be- 
cause advantage was taken of a circumstance to 
charge her with conformity to the conduct of her 
less serious companions. She was one day ina 
house where there was a_ ball room elegantly de- 
corated for the evening’s entertainment, and many 
came to see it. She was invited to go in and look 
at it, bat she could not be pursuaded thus to put 
herself in the way of beholding vanity. She had re- 
nounced the world in fact, as well as by profession, 
and such scenes had now no charms for her. 
Her interest in the sabbath school remained un- 
abated. She dil not feel as many do, that she 
was too old, or knew too much to remain a learner. 
She was requested during her last year, to takea 
class of small children as a teacher, but feeling her 
inability she declined, saying she had rather be a 
scholar. When addresses were made in the sab- 
bath schoo!, and in other religious meetings, she 
was noticed for the fixed and earnest attention with 
which she listened to the instructions which were 
given; and she was often much affected by what 
was said. 
Thus Harriet lived, and ripened fast for heaven. 
She was taken violently ill of a fever, and during 
the few days of her sickness, was most of the time 
deranged so as to be able to give but little addition- 
al evidence of piety. But sick-bed evidence, so 
uncertain of itself, was not needed in her case. In 
the midst of health, and in the bloom of her youth- 
ful days, she had renounced the world and given 
herself away to Christ; and through his grace she 
had nothing to do, but to die. During short inter- 
vals of reason, however, she showed that her faith 
was not lost. A friend calling to pray with her, 
asked her what he should pray for; she replied, “that 
the Lord’s will may be done.” He asked if she 
had no will of her own, she said, “no sir.” But 
though thus resigned, she was not insensible to the 
solemn reality of death ; for being asked if she was 
willing to die, she hesitated a moment, and then 
said, “ it is a great thing to die.” 
She died December Ist, 1829, in the sixteenth 
year of her age; and thus has the good shepherd 
called one more of our little flock to pass over the 
Jordan of death and enter those 


“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood,” 
where death shall never enter, and where sin and 
sorrow are unknown. We mourn, but not for her, 


our regrets are that one who bid so fair for usefulness 
in a world which so much needs the influence of 





piety, should be called away so soon. We mourn 


TEMPERANCE BOOK FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

James Loring, of Boston, has in press a work on 'Temper- 
ance, intended for Sabbath school libraries, ‘I'he title is, 
‘* The Family Temperance Meeting.” 11 is written by a la- 
dy of Massachusetts, and from the specimen afforded by the 
first sheet, which the publisher has kindly furnished us, we 
have no doubt it will prove a valuable auxiliary to the cause. 
The motto (from Beeche~) is appropriate, aud expresses the 
object of the book. 

“ Children should be taught early, the nature, symptoms, 
and danger of intemperance, that they may not unwittingly 
fall under its power.” 

The following is the first chapter, and may serve asa_spec- 
imen of the work. ‘The family dialogues are enriched with 
much statistical information, and many natural incidents and 
interesting narvatives.—N, Y. Evangelist. 

“Father, what is a Temperance Society 2” said 
Francis Newell. “The papers are full of ac- 
counts of Temperance Societies and Temperance 
Meetings. I do not understand it.” 

“Do not the accounts you mention, give you 
the desired information, Francis ?” was Mr. New- 
ell’s reply. 

Francis. “No, sir ;-not entirely. I looked in 
my dictionary to find the meaning of temperance, 
and it said ‘ moderation, patience,’ But the ob- 
jects of these Societies seem to be, to keep peo- 
ple from drinking.” 

Mr. Newell. “If you had looked in the large 
dictionary, you would have found that, besides 
including ‘ moderation, patience, and calmness in 
passion,’ temperance was defined as ‘ opposed to 
gluttony in eating and drinking.’ I think you 
can now understand why those associations, 
which are designed to prevent excess in the in- 
dulgence of one of the bodily appetites, are call- 
ed ‘l'emperance Societies.” 

Henry, a younger brother of Francis, who had 
been listening to the conversation, now said, 
“ Papa, do ‘Temperance Societies wish to prevent 
people from drinking any thing 2” 

Mr. Newell smiled, and said, “Your rather 
loose assertion, Francis, has deceived your broth- 
er; you must explain to him your meaning.” 

Francis. “1 did not mean, Henry, that the 
members of Temperance Societies were not to 
drink when they were thirsty, but only, that when 
they join these Societies, they promise not to 
drink any ardent spirit, by which [ suppose they 
mean, rum, brandy, gin, and other intoxicating 
liquors.” 

Mr. Newell. “As you have answered your 
brother’s question correctly, I will now reply 
more fully to yours. ‘Temperance is a virtue of 
very extensive application, and implies not only 
that the bodily appetites are properly controlled, 
but that all the powers and affections of the mind 
are properly regulated. The truly temperate 
man desires to eat and drink just so much as will 
fit him for the duties of life,—as will render his 
body strong and healthy, and his mind active and 
cheerful. His desires after any worldly good are 
also moderate. He is patient under affliction, 
and submissive to all the dispensations of Provi- 
dence. His constant desire and prayer is, that 
his heavenly Father will promote his spiritual 
welfare, and enable him to do the most good to 
others. You will perceive from what I have said, 
that the truly temperate man is a religious man ; 
and indeed, no other can be universally temper- 
ate. The Apostle Paul, calls temperance one of 
the fruits of the Spirit. 

“The body and mind are so intimately con- 
nected, that what disorders and debases the one, 
is always injurious.to the other. This is particu- 
larly the case with that form of intemperance, 
which consists in the excessive use of ardent 





spirits. So prevalent and alarming has this evil 
become, that Societies have been formed for the 
special purpose of opposing it. These associa- 
tions have taken the general name of Temper- 
ance Societies, and with propriety, I think; for 
though their exertions are chiefly designed to 
promote a particular form’ of temperance, they 
will ultimately aid every other. 

“ Both the general subject of temperance, and 
the branch of it which is now gaining so much 
attention, are of vast and incalculable importance. 
Jt needs much more time than 1 can spare this 
morning, to say all that I wish. I therefore, in- 
tend, when other engagements permit, to devote 
Tuesday evening of every week, to conversing 
with you upon this subject. We will invite your 
mother and sister to join us, and will call our 
proposed exercise, a Fumily Temperance Meeting.” 

Francis. “Thank you, dear papa, 1 now un- 
derstand something about Temperance Societies, 
and shall like very much to hear more on the sub- 
ject.” 

Henry. “So shall I. But, papa, dees ardent 
spirit, as Francis calls it, always hurt persons who 
use it?” 

Mr. Newell. “Yes, my son; when used in 
large quantities it hurts persons very much, pro- 
ducing a disease which is called drunkenness ; 
and even when moderately taken, except in a 
few cases as-a medicine, it does no good, and 
leads to many evil consequences. You are not 
old enough, and have not been placed in a situa- 
tion, to see much of this evil; but I fear that, 
young as you are, you have more than once seen 
a drunken man staggering through the streets, 
and followed by a crowd of unthinking boys.” 

Henry. “O yes, papa. I have seen George 
Leman several times when the boys called him 
drunk. Francis turned away, and said it was 
wrong to laugh at him; but he acted so droll, I 
could not help laughing, and all the other boys 
seemed pleased.” 

Mr. Newell. “Francis was right, Henry; it 
was very wicked to laugh at him. At some fu- 
ture time, I will give you the history of this un- 
happy man; and then I hope you will have no 
disposition to laugh at him, nor at any one, who 
is made wretched by his own misconduct. I am 
pleased, Francis, to Jearn that you did not join in 
the unfeeling mirth of your companions, and that 
you tried to repress it in your brother.” 

Francis. “It always makes me so sad to see 
hini, that I have no disposition to laugh.” 

Mr. Newell. “I must now leuve you, and it is 
near your school hour. But next Tuesday, if 
Providence permits, I shall be ready to talk more 
with you, and to answer any inquiries, you may 
then have to make.” 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
LETTERS TO MASTER W. G. S.—No. V. 
THE BISON. 


In my last letter, | promised to give you some 
account of the Bison, the next time I should write. 
The Bison, like the cow, has eight fore teeth, 
in the under jaw, but none in the upper jaw; his 
hoofs are divided like hers, and like her, he chews 
the cud. He is no taller than the ox; but is 
thicker, and weighs more than that animal. Some 
times the Bison weighs 3000 pounds, which is as 
much as éwo large oxen weigh. The colour of the 
Bison is nearly black. He is formed very much 
like the ox; but differs from him in this, he has 
a large hump on his back, much larger than that of 
the Zebu. Indeed the Zebu isa much handsomer 
animal thar. the Bison—for while the Zebu stands 
erect, and holds up his head, almost like a 
cow, the Bison looks as though he was deformed, 
and was sensible of his ugly and uncomely looks. 
He has a great deal of hair under his throat, and 
around his fore legs which comes down to his kness. 
He looks dangerous too, as well as ugly. His eyes 
are red; his horns are strong and sharp, and the 
mane on his head is matted down, and comes over 
his forehead.—I should be afraid to meet one. 
The Bison runs wild in those great forests which 
cover so much of this country in the northern and 
western parts. (I want you to look on the map, 





and see what I mean). He is found too in Europe 
and Asia. 1 am going to speak of those in Ameri- 
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ca particularly. He is too wild ever to be used as we 
use the nx—he cannot bear confinement, though 
I have heard of his being tamed so far, that people 
have carried them around for a show. His skin is 
quite useful tous. We call it the Buffalo robe— 
you will see advertisements in the papers, ef Buffalo 
Robes, which are nothing more than the skins of the 
Bison. The skins, you know, are quite warm: 
they sell in Boston for three or four dollars a piece. 
The flesh is said to be good, and the Indians who 
live in those great forests are fond of it. You 
will remember hereafter that the Bison is a differ- 
ent animal from the Buffalo. ‘The Buffalo's 
horns are larger, and more crooked than the Bison’s. 
The Bison has long hair on his head, throat, and 
fore legs, and has a very large hump on his back, 
while the Buffalo has neither hump nor long hair. 
The Bison holds his head down, while the Buffalo 
holds his head up. The Bison cannot be tamed, 
but the Buffalo can be tamed, and made a good 
servant. The Bison doesnot attack persons, with- 
out provocation ; the wild Buffalo does attack every 
person he meets. The Bison /ooks the most disagree- 
able; but is not so dangerous as the Buffalo. 

A few years age Major Tiong and some other 
gentlemen travelled through the western part of the 
country, for the sake of seeing how it looked. While 
on their journey, a great ways west of the great 
rivet Mississippi, they came to a flat and level 
country where they saw nothing remarkable but 
great droves of Bisons. Sometimes they saw as 
many as 4000 in a drove, all travelling the same way. 
It was very curious to see how afraid they were of 
aman Their scent or smell is very good, and I 
am told that they can smell aman 4 or 5 miles off, 
if the wind blows from the man, towards them. 
Major Long and his men came in sight of a drove, 
but at some distance from them, while the wind 
was blowing towards the Bisons. They stood still 
to watch the motions of the animals and to see how 
afraid they were of the men. As soon as they 
smelled them they ran up and down, and showed 
as much fear as though the hunters had been after 
them. (I am going to tell vou, presently, how they 
are semetimes hunted). They did not run away 
from the travellers, but ran towards them, snuffing 
up the air, as though they wished to know more a- 
bout this dreadful smell, and showing much fear & 
alarm. Some of those that were most frightened, 
dashed forward and plunged headlong into a river 
which flowed near them, one of the party, seeing 
a large old Bison go into the river, rode straight up 
to the place where he thought the animal would 
come tothe land, when he came out, in order to 
have a better sight of him. When the Bison came 
out of the water, and saw the man on horseback, 
standing right before him, he was very much fright- 
ened. The horse, too, as you might well think, 
was so terrified that he would gladly have run 
away. The horse, in the struggle with his rider, 
who was trying to hold him, sunk down on his 
hind legs, while the Bison, faint hearted as he was, 
at length mustered courage enough to pass the man 
and horse, and was soon out of sight. 

When the Indians are going to hunt the Bison, 
they puff the smoke of their pipes in many different 
directions, thinking that it will give them good 
luck in hunting. They think God, whom they 
call the Great Spirit, has been very good to them 
in giving them such a useful animal as the Bison. 
This is very true. The Bison is nearly as useful 
to the Indians as the cow is to us, and no doubt 
many of the Indians are more thankful. While 
the droves of Bisons are feeding, they are spread 
orer a great deal of country, each one goes where 
he can find the best pasture; but when they pass 
from one part of the country to another, they go 
close together, like sheep, and are led by an old 
Bison, who marches at the head of the whole herd, 
while the others follow him wherever he goes.’ They 
are so strong, thatthey go through almost every 
thing. They cross mountains, swim rivers and 
pass great forests, without being disturbed in the 
order of their marches. 

When a drove of Bisons are moviag forward, 
they are so near together, that those in the front 





ranks or in the middle can neither stop nor turn 
back, but must move on with those who crowd them 
from behind; and if the leader comes suddenly 
toa steep place ora river, he cannot retreat but 
must be pushed forward, however high the hill, or 
however deep the river. 

I have read of the Indians’ method of bunting 
the Bison; I think it very curious. When they go 
a hunting, a smart young Indian, who is a good 
runner, dresses up in a Bison skin, with the head, 
horns and ears on it, so as to look just like a real 
Bison. He then goes and takes his place, near a 
steep, high, rocky bank, or precipice, between the 
bank and a herd of Bisons. 

The other hunters then surround the herd, and 
all at once rush upon them, with # loud noise. The 
Bisons at first are frightened; but when they see 
the young Indian, (dressed like a Bison) they take 
him for their leader and run forward. ‘The young 
Indian makes his way to the precipice, gets a 
little ways down, and holds on by the rocks. The 
herd of Bisons rush on after him, and when they 
come tothe precipice, as they cannot stop, being 
urged on by those behind, and frightened by the 
hunters, the poor creatures are almost all thrown 
down and killed! This will seem the more cruel, 
when you are told, that they are not killed for 
their meat, but for their skins. 


Yours, very truly, PIERRE. 
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CARE FOR CHILDREN. 

Somewhere, I have met with the following ex- 
pression, “ Do not despise me because I am a little 
child.” 

No, little stranger, we will not despise you. 
We cannot, without despising ourselves; for we 
also were little children but the other day. And 
all that we are better or wiser now, we have been 
made so by the preserving goodness and mercy of 
God. We will not despise you; for little and fee- 
ble as you are, and little as you know, you will 
soon be men and women like ourselves, if you live, 
and we shall either be dead, or have become child- 
ren a second time in old age. We cannot despise 
you, for you also are immortal. You are to live a 
short time here and die. Your body will mingle 
in the dust and turn to corruption. But will your 
soul perish? Will your mind go out into nothing ; 
or will it forever remain merely that of an infant? 
No, your soul will live again beyond the grave and 
never die ; it will also increase in knowledge world 
without end. We cannot despise that which may 
become almost like one of the angelic host. We 
will not overlook and neglect you; for the Lord 
Jesus Christ did not despise little ones, but receiv- 
ed them kindly, took them up in his arms and bles- 
sed them, and rebuked the disciples who forbid 
their coming tohim. Yes, Christ loved little chil- 
dren and said, of such is the kingdom of God. Now 
we all ought to do just what Christ did, so far as 
we can, and love those that he loved. We cannot 
neglect children; for while they are very young, 
their characters will be formed both for time and 
eternity. It has been so with the present genera- 
tion, and with all that have gone before. Very 
rarely has a persum made any great alteration in his 
character after he became a man. Almost all per- 
sons that become Christians, repent in early life. 
We must therefore train up the child in the way 
in which he should go. We must teach them the 
commands of God, and the way of salvation by 
Jesus Chtist. I should almost as soon think of 
mocking the grey hairs of the wise and the aged, 
as to forget the esteem and the honor which is due 
to infancy. Even the beautiful and frail tenement 
of its body is the noble workmanship of God, fear- 
fully and wonderfully made ; much more the soul 
that abides in it, placed but little lower than the 
angels, and formed in the image of God. 

Can any person be so base, as to think meanly 
ofa child, and treat it with indifference and neg- 
lect? There are many, even of their own parents, 
who thus shamefully despise them. They perhaps 
provide them food and raiment, and play with them 
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and fondle over them, and make their boast of 
them to their friends as wonderful. children; by 
still they do not respect them, or honor them; we 
had almost said, they do not love them. The 

give them books and schools, and try to have them 
get knowledge. But they do not care for their 
souls, ‘They do not tell them they are made to 
glorify God, and never teach them his command. 
ments, They never tell them they must die, anq 
after death is the judgment. They do not talk to 
them of the love of Jesus, and call upon them to 
repent and believe in him. They do not reprove 
them for their sins, but suffer them to form bad 
habits, to join with wicked associates, to grow wp 
in the service of satan, and become more and more 
wicked and abandoned. They neglect good pre. 
cepts and set before them evil examples. The 

despise their own offspring, or they would not throy 
such precious jewels in the dust and trample them 
in the mire. No parent has any due regard for his 
precious charge, who does not give him to Christ, 
and train him up in the nurture and admonitiog 
of the Lord. ‘There are some parents who remem. 
ber the high charge which God has given them, 
and who feel that the guidance of a soul to immor. 
tal blessedness is a solemn thing. 

Others also begin to respect children more than 
formerly. It is considered part of a minister’s duty, 
to take anxious thought for the lambs of his flock. 
Many Christians are willing to take great pains, for 
teaching children not their own in Sabbath schools, 
Bible classes, and many other ways. Scores of good 
books are prepared on purpose for little children. 
For them also small religious papers and magazines 
are sent out, some every month, and others every 
week. For the conversion of children, even young 
children, united prayer goes up to God every day, 
from maternal associations and social circles for 
devotion. The Father of all mercies calls to them, 
saying, ‘ My son, my daughter, give me thine heart,’ 
The blessed Redeemer, looking from heaven says, 
‘Take my yoke upon you and learn of me, for I am 
meek and lowly in heart, and ye shall find rest to 
your souls.” I'he spirit of holiness and love per- 
suades them to come to Christ & enter on the paths 
of life. The koly and elect angels are watching 
over them with tenderness, ready to become minis- 
tering spirits to them,the moment they become heirs 
of salvation. Children are the solace of parents 
and the hope of the church. All holy beings 
regard them with lively interest, and wicked men 
and devils are plotting to destroy them. Wher 
children are thus regarded and honored, let them 
—— themselves, and throw away their own 
souls. 
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From an English paper. 
THE ANT AND THE CRICKET: 
Or, the Bankrupt and the Banker. 


A ailly young Cricket, accustomed to sing 
Through the warm suany months of gay summer and spring 
Began to complain, when he found that at home, 
His cupboard was empty and winter was come. 
Not a crumb to be found 
On the snow covered ground, 
Not a flower could he see, 
Not a leaf on a tree ; 
*©Oh! what will become,” says the Cricket, “ of me?” 


At last, by starvation and famine made bold, 
All dripping with wet, and all trembling with cold, 
Away fe set eff toa miserly Ant, 
To see if to keep him alive he would grant 
Him shoher from rain ; 
A mouthful of grain 
He wished only to borrow, 
He’d repay it tomorrow ; 
If not, he must die of starvation and sorrow. 


Says the Ant to the Cricket, “* I’m your servant and friend, 
But we Ants never borrow, we Ants never lend ; 
But tell me, dear Cricket, did you lay nothing by 
When the weather was warm ?’ Quoth the Cricket, “ Not]; 
My heart was so light, 
That I sang day and night, 
For all nature looked gay.” 
“ You sang, sir, you say? 
Go then,” says the Ant, ‘‘ and dance winter away.” 


Thus ending, he hastily hifted the wicket, 

And out of the door turned the poor little Cricket. 
Folks call this a fable : Pll warrant it true ; 

Some crickets have four legs and some have but two- 
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